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Testimony of Chester Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania, concerning SARAH EMLEN. 





Our beloved friend Sarah Emlen, having 
been a member of this Monthly meeting for 
many years, from the love we feel to her memory, 
and the remembrance and sense we have of her 
fervent religious engagements amongst us, we 
believe it right to preserve a memorial concern- 
ing her. 

She was the daughter of Cadwalader and 
Phebe Foulke, members of our religious Society, 
and was born in Upper Freehold, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, the 27th of Fourth month, 
1787. From early childhood she hada great 
fear of, and reverence for, her heavenly Father, 
and a love of attending religious meetings, in 
which her tender mind was often humbled under 
asense of divine goodness. 

When about seven years of age, she was very 
much distressed with hearing some of her play- 
mates use evil language; and retiring into a 
secret place, put up her petition to her Creator, 
that if he would be with her, and keep her from 
all such harm, she would try to please and serve 
him. In her sixteenth year, she met with a 
close trial, in the removal by death of her pious 
mother, whose dying injunction to her, to en- 
deavor to live an innocent and virtuous life, made 
a deep and lasting impression on her mind. 

after, she was employed in teachin 
school. While thus engaged, and for severa 
years subsequently, she was at times exposed to 
unprofitable company, very uncongenial to her 
visited mind, but was preserved in a good de- 
gree of innocence. In relation to this period, 
she says, “there is ground to fear that I too 
much lost sight of the tendering visitations which 
I had experienced in the day of sore conflict, and 
¥as too unwatchful; and yet, notwithstanding, 
there were seasons granted mercifully from time 
0 time, as a ray of light breaking through my 
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darkness, and showing me my lost and undone 
condition, and the need I had of a Saviour.’ 

Deep and close trials, like wave after wave, 
were permitted to overtake her, which had a ten- 
dency, no doubt, to purify and prepare her for 
future usefulness. Her father, who had re- 
moved to Wheeling, Virginia, and whom she 
had joined in the autumn of 1806, was shortly 
after taken from her. She was afterward mar- 
ried to William Farquhar ; who, in the following 
year, was also removed by death, as was, soon 
after, her infant son. Being thus left without 
any to lean upon or look to for comfort, but the 
Lord alone, her fervent petition was, “keep me 
in the furnace of affliction till I am pure ; make 
me humble and penitent.” 

She shortly after removed to Westtown Board- 
ing School, and became engaged as a teacher in 
that seminary. She was here favoured to enter 
more closely into covenant with her divine Mas- 
ter, that if he would be with her in the way she 
should go, she would leave all and follow him in 
the way of his requirings. Dwelling in a hum- 
ble, submissive state of mind, under the prepa- 
ring hand of her heavenly Father, she believed 
herself called upon more publicly to espouse his 
cause, and after passing through some further 
deep conflicts of mind, came forth in the minis- 
try ; and continuing faithful to the gift commit- 
ted to her, was acknowledged as a minister in the 
twenty-eighth year of her age. 

In the following year she was married to our 
friend James Emlen, and became a member of 
this meeting, and remained so until a few months 

revious wits decease, when she removed with 

er husband, to reside within the limits of Bir- 
mingham Monthly meeting. She paid religious 
visits, with the approbation of Friends, to most 
of the meetings on this continent, and also held 
many public meetings from among Friends, and 
was several times engaged in the important and 
weighty service of visiting families. She fre- 
quently manifested a lively and fervent concern 
for the youth in our Society, that they might be 
prevailed upon to yield to the tendering visita- 
tions of heavenly love, with which they were 
favoured ; and through submission to the divine 
will, and faithful obedience to its requirings, ex- 
perience an advancement in the way of right- 
eousness and true holiness, and thus become 
qualified to stand in the placcs of those faithfa} 
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ployed daily, and sometimes as many as (0) 
working in the open air in the extensive ores 
of the asylum. ‘ Among them,” says Dr Shae 
‘“‘may be daily seen many of the most vic)... 
and destructive of the inmates busily e1 
wheeling earth, manure, or stones, who for vears 
have done little else than destroy their clothiy, 
or spend their days and nights in restless agit, 
tion, or incoherent raving. The strong seeae. 
ty which appears to exist, in many cases, {,, 
continual movement, or incessant noise, seems +, 
find vent as naturally in active manual Jaboy; 
if it can with any propriety be substituted and 
regulated.”” And a curious illustration of thi: 
is given in the case of “one of the most violent 
restless, and unmanageable inmates of the acy. 
lum during the past year,” whose calling wa, 
that of a miner. He was “tall and muscular, 
and occupied himself, if permitted to mix wit) 
others, in pursuing his fellow-patients, and fight. 
ing with them ; if left alone in the airing courts, 
in running round and knocking his elbows vio. 
lently on the stone walls; and if secluded, in 
continual vociferations and incessant knockings 
on the wall. I directed him to be sent to th 
grounds, and employed with the wheelbarrow— 
a special attendant being entrusted with him on 
his début. Hard work seemed to be all he re- 
quired. He spent his superfluous energies in 
wheeling stones; he soon proved himself to ly 
one of the most useful and able-bodied of the 
awkward squad, and ere long was restored to lis 
natural condition—that of a weak-minded but 
industrious coal-miner.”’ 

Oakum-picking proves a useful occupation, not 
only for imbeciles capable of no higher industry, 
but for malingerers and idlers, who are soon 
anxious to escape from it into the shoemaker’s, 
tailor’s, blacksmith’s, or carpenter’s shops. “In 
the same manner the females have been gradu- 
ally broken into habits of industry to a degree 
hitherto unprecedented. Those who have done 
nothing for many years but mutter to themselves, 
or crouch in corners, now sew or knit from 
morning till night. Knitting, sewing, straw- 
bonnet making, and other occupations, are car- 
ried on throughout the house, to such an extent 
that, I fear, in a very short time, unless some 
outlet is obtained for exportations, we shall be 
at a loss to know what to do.” In addition to 
the usual handicraft employments, which are all 
practiced in the establishment, it is interesting 
to observe that some patients occupy themselves 
in engraving, drawing, and land-surveying. A 
considerable portion of one of the houses has 
been elegantly painted, and in part re-furnished, 
by the patients.— Chambers. 


labourers who had been removed from the church 
militant. When she met with any of this class 
who were secretly struggling under religious ex- 
ercises, she was often brought into a feeling of 
near sympathy with them, and engaged to hold 
out the language of encouragement. 

In her ministry her communications were gen- 
erally concise, and accompanied with divine 
authority ; and in her supplication at the throne 
of grace, she was deep and fervent. In the so- 
ciety of her friends she was at times cheerful 
and communicative, yet careful and guarded as 
to entering into conversation on religious sub- 
jects, and especially repeating the sacred name 
in a familiar or improper manner. 

It having been impressed on her mind for 
several years, that it would be right for her to 
visit, in the love of the gospel, Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, she was liberated for that 
service in the year 1844 ; and although her bodi- 
ly health was much impaired, she was enabled 
to visit many of the meetings in England and 
Treland, and some in Scotland and Wales, to the 
relief and peace of her own mind, and to the 
comfort and edification of many among whom she 
laboured. After her return her health continued 
declining, yet she was able generally to attend 
meetings as they came in course, and to visit 
some of those adjacent until near her close. 

For some time previous to her decease, her 
mind was strongly impressed with the belief, that 
her time would be short, to which she frequently 
made allusion in her family, and to some of her 
friends. On the 24th of Seventh month she rode 
out, and before her return, was attacked with 
paralysis ; but was able on getting home, to walk 
up stairs with some assistance. Shortly after, 
she lost the power of articulation, yet remained 
for some time sensible of what was passing 
around her, and evinced by her countenance a 
remarkable degree of tranquillity and resignation; 
and sinking gradually, on the 27th of Seventh 
month, 1849, she quietly. departed, in the sixty- 
third year of her age; and we doubt not, her 
purified spirit was permitted to join that com- 
pany who have come out of great tribulation, and 


washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 
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INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. 


The change that has taken place of late years 
in the treatment of insane patients, presents one 
of the finest features in the civilization of the 
age; but the boon of wholesome labor is, per- 
haps, the greatest benefit that has yet been con- 
ferred upon this class of sufferers. The fact. is 
strikingly illustrated in the annual report for the 
last year of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum. The 
number of patients treated was 738, and at the 
close of the year there remained as inmates 476. 
Of this latter number, upwards of 380 were em- 


The advantage and importance of employment, 
in cases of insanity, are illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote, extracted from the narrative of a 
visit to the Casa dei Matti, a lunatic asylum 4 
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Palermo, which was established and superintend- 
od by Count Pisani, a Sicilian nobleman. 


sani. “Credit, indeed! No doubt you might 
easily have obtained credit to any amount, when 
you were living at Castelveleruno, and everyone 
believed you to be the rightful lord of those 
fine domains. But now the truth has come 
“at do you think will give credit to a pau- 
per ”» 

The lunatic immediately recollected what 
Count Pisani had told him respecting his altered 
position in life, and the necessity of working for 
his daily bread. He remained for a few moments 
as if absorbed in profound reflection; then, turn- 
ing to the keeper, he asked whether he would 
point out to him some mode by which he could 
earn a little money to save himself from starva- 
tion. 

The keeper replied that if he would help him 
to carry up to the loft the fagots of firewood 
which were in the cellar, he would willingly pay 
him for his work. The proposal was readily ac- 
cepted; and after carrying up twelve loads of 
wood, the labourer received his hire, consisting 
of a little money, just sufficient to purchase a 
loaf of bread, which he devoured with a keener 
appetite than he ever remembered to have felt 
throughout the whole previous course of his life. 

He then set to work to earn his dinner as he 
had earned his breakfast ; but instead of twelve, 
he carried up thirty-six loads of wood. For this 
he was paid three times as much as he received 
in the morning, and his dinner was proportion- 
ably better, and more abundant than his break- 
fast. 

Thenceforward the business proceeded with 
the most undeviating regularity ; and the patient 
at last conceived such a liking for his occupation, 
that when all the wood had been carried from 
the cellar to the loft, he began of his own volun- 
tary accord to carry it down from the loft to the 
cellar, and vice versa. 

When I saw this lunatic, he had been employ- 
ed in this manner about a year. The morbid 
character of his madness had completely disap- 
peared, and his bodily health, previously bad, 
was now re-established. Count Pisani informed 
me that he intended soon to try the experiment 
of telling him there was some reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the statements which had caused 
him to lose the property he once enjoyed; and 
that he (the Count) was in quest of certain pa- 
- which might, perhaps, prove after all that 

e was no changeling, but the rightful heir to 
the estates of which he had been deprived. 
“ But,”’ added the Count, when he told me this, 
‘however complete this man’s recovery may at 
any time seem to be, I will not allow him to quit 
this place unless he gives to me a solemn pro- 
mise that he will every day, wheresoever he may 
be, carry twelve loads of wood from the cellar 
to the garret, and twelve loads down from the 
garret to the cellar. On that condition alone, 
shall I feel any security against the risk of his 
relapse. Want of occupation is well known 























We entered the building, and were proceeding 
slong the corridor on the ground-floor, when we 
met a man whom I took to be a servant or mes- 
onger of the establishment, as he was carrying 
ome bundles of fire-wood. On perceiving us, 
be laid down his burden, and advancing to Count 
Pisani, respectfully kissed his hand. The Count 
enquired why he was not in the garden enjoying 
the fresh air and amusing himself with his com- 
panions.  “ Because,” said the man, “ the win- 
wr is fast coming, and I have no time to lose. I 
shall have enough to do to bring down all the 
wood from the loft and stow it away in the cel- 
ar.” The Count commended his forethought, 
and the man, taking up his faggots, bowed, and 
went his way. 

This man, the Count informed me, was the 
owner of large estates in Castelveleruno; but 
owing to a natural inactivity of mind, and the 
absenee of any exciting or useful occupation he 
sank into a state of mental torpor, which termi- 
nated in insanity. When he was brought to the 
(asa dei Matti, Count Pisani drew him aside, 
under the pretence of having a most important 
communication to make to him. The Count in- 
formed him that he had been changed at nurse, 
that he was not the rightful owner of the wealth 
he had heretofore enjoyed ; and that the fact 
having become known, he was dispossessed of 
his wealth, and must therefore work for his main- 
tenance. The madman believed the tale, but 
showed no disposition to rouse himself from the 
state of indolence which had been the primary 
cause Of his mental aberration. He folded his 
arms, and sat down, doubtless expecting that in 
due time a servant would enter as usual to in- 
frm him that dinner was ready. But in this 
he was deceived. 

Dinner hour arrived, and no servant appeared. 
le waited patiently for some time; but at length 
the pangs of hunger roused him from his listless- 
ues’, and he began to call out loudly for some- 
thing to eat. No one answered him; and he 
passed the whole night in knocking on the walls 
of his apartment, and in ordering his servants to 
bring him his dinner. 

About nine o’clock next morning, one of the 
keepers entered the apartment of the new patient, 
who, starting up with more energy than he usu- 
ally manifested, imperiously ordered his break- 
fst tobe prepared. The keeper offered to go 
into the town to purchase something for his 
breakfast, if he would give him the money to 
pay for it. The hungry man eagerly thrust his 
bands into his pocket, and to his dismay, having 
liscovered that he had no money, he implored 
the keeper to go and procure him some breakfast 
on eredit. 

“Credit!” exelaimed the keeper, who had re- 
‘eived the requisite instructions from Count Pi- 
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rnceeineitetticcaiameiatiiamase Mata i at 
to be one of the most frequent causes of insan- 
ity.” 

Deakin laudable the design of Count Pisani, 
in the establishment and superintendence of this 
Asylum, may be considered, we must unequivo- 
cally protest aga‘nst the morality which would 
authorize the utterance of falsehood, even to a 
madman. The practice of speaking the truth is 
too important to be trifled with. If we adopt 
the principle that the end justifies the means, 
where these means are not innocent in them- 
selves, we overleap the boundary between vir- 
tue and vice, and prepare the way for the admis- 
sion of any course which fancy or passion may 
suggest as likely to be productive of good. 

Ep. 


a 


«i There shall be never any bond slaverie vi] 
lianage, or captivitie, amongst u3, unless it be }, il. 
full captives taken in just warres, and such « - 
gers as willingly sell themselves, or are Sihtee. 
And these shall have all the liberties and (no 
tian usages which the law of God establish, as 
Israel, doth morally require.” oe 

In 1646, Captain Smith, a Boston church moy 

. ° ° )- 
ber, in connection with one Keeser, bro, ht 
home two negroes, whom he obtained by the = 
prise and burning of a negro village in A frie, 
and the massacre of many of its inhabitants. Gis 
Richard Saltonstall, one of the Assistants, pre. 
sented a petition to the General Court stating 
the outrage thereby committed as three-fo}q in 
its nature, viz: murder, man-stealing, and Sab. 
bath-breaking, inasmuch as the offence of « chas. 
ing the negers, as aforesayde, upon the Sabbath 
day, (being aservile work, and such as cannot 
be considered under any other head,) is express- 
ly capital by the law of God”—for which reason 
he prays that the offenders may be brought to 
justice, “soe that the sin they have committed 
may be upon their own heads, and not upon our- 
selves.” 

Upon this petition, the General Court passed 
the following order, eminently worthy of men 
professing to rule in the fear and according to the 
law of God--a terror to evil-doers, and a praise 
to them that do well : 

“The General Court, conceiving themselves 
bound by the first opportunity to bear witness 
against the heinous and crying sin of man-steal- 
ing, as also to prescribe such timely redress for 
what has past, and such a law for the future, as 
may sufficiently deter all others belonging to us, 
to have todo in such vile and odious courses, 
justly abhorred of all good and just men, do 
order that the negro interpreter and others un- 
lawfully taken, be by the first opportunity, at 
the charge of the country for the present, sent 
to his native country, Guinea, and a letter with 
him, of the indignation of the Court thereabout, 
and justice thereof, desiring our honoured Gov- 
ernor would please put this order in execution. ’ 

There is, so far as we know, no historical re- 
cord of the actual return of these stolen men to 
their home. A letter is extant, however, ad- 
dressed in behalf of the General Court to a Mr. 
Williams on, the Piscataqua, by whom one of 
the negroes had been purchased, requesting him 
to send the man forthwith to Boston, that he 
may be sent home, “ which this Court do resolve 
to send back without delay.” : 

Three years after, in 1649, the following law 
was placed upon the statute book of the Mass 
chusetts Colony : , 

“Tf any man stealeth a man or mankind, he 
shall surely be put to death.” 

It will thus be seen that these early attempts 
to introduce Slavery into New Eng)and were - 
posed by severe laws, and by that strong PoP he. 
sentiment in favour of human liberty which cha- 
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SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first account we have of negro slaves in 
New England is from the pen of John Jos- 
selyn. Nineteen years after the landing at Ply- 
mouth, this interesting traveller was for some time 
the guest of Samuel Maverick, who then dwelt, 
like a feudal baron, in his fortalice on Noddle’s 
island, surrounded by his retainers and servants, 
bidding defiance to his Indian neighbors behind 
his strong walls, with ‘‘ four great guns” mount- 
ed thereon, and “ giving entertainment to all 
newcomers gratis.” 

“On the 2d of October, 1639, about 9 o’clock 
in the morning, Mr. Maverick’s negro woman,”’ 
says Josselyn, “came to my chamber, and in her 
own country language and tune, sang very loud 
and shrill. Going out to her, she used a great 
deal of respect towards me, and would willingly 
have expressed her grief in English, had she 
been able to speak the language, but I appre- 
hended it by her countenance and deportment. 
Whereupon I repaired to my host to learn of 
him the cause, and resolved to entreat him in 
her behalf—for I had understood that she was 
a queen in her own country, and observed a 
very dutiful and a humble garb used toward her 
by another negro, who was her maid.” 

At an early period, a traffic was commenced 
between the New England colonies and that of 
Barbadoes, and it is not improbable that slaves 
were brought to Boston from that island. The 
laws, however, discouraged their introduction and 
purchase, giving freedom to all held to service 
ut the close of seven years. 

In 1641, two years after Josselyn’s adventure 
on Noddle’s island, the Code of Laws known by 
the name of the “Body of Liberties” was 
adopted by the Colony. It was drawn up by 
Nathaniel Ward, the learned and ingenious au- 
thor of “The Simple Cobbler of Agawam,’’ the 
earliest poetical satire of New England. One of 
ts provisions was as follcws : 
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‘sod the Christian radicals who laid the) English should be cut off, and the negroes set 


‘ons of the Colonies. It was not the rigor 
if her northern winter, nor the unkindly soil of 
yassachusetts which discouraged the introduction 
{slavery in the first half century of her exis- 
yoce as a colony. It was the Puritan’s recogni- 
«jon of the brotherhood of man, in sin, suffering, 
ad redemption; the awful responsibilities and eter- 
sal destinies of humanity; his hatred of wrong 
od tyranny, and his stern sense of justice, which 
ied him to impose upon the African slave-trader 
the terrible penalty of the Mosaic code. 

But that brave old generation passed away. 
Thecivil contentions in the mother country drove 
yeross the seas multitudes of restless adventur- 
ers and speculators. The Indian wars unsettled 
snd demoralized the people. Habits of luxury 
and the greed of gain took the place of the se- 
vere self-denial and rigid virtues of the fathers. 
Hence we are not surprised to find that Josselyn, 
ip his second visit to New England, some twenty- 
ive years after his first, speaks of the great in- 
eease of servants and negroes. In 1680, Go- 
rernor Broadstreet, in answer to the inquiries of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council, states, that, two 
years before, a vessel from ‘ Madagascar” 
brought into the Colony betwixt forty and fifty 
negroes, mostly women and children, who were 
wld, at a loss to the owner of the vessel. “ Now 
andthen,” he continues, “‘ two or three negroes are 
brought from Barbadoes and other of His Majes- 
ty's plantations, and sold for twenty pounds a 
piece, 80 that there may be within the Govern- 
ment about one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty, and it may be as many Scots brought 
hither and sold for servants, in the time of the 
var with Scotland, and about half as many Irish.” 

The owning of a black or white slave or ser- 
rant at this period was regarded as an evidence 
of dignity and respectability, and hence magis- 
trates and clergymen winked at the violation of 
the law, by the mercenary traders, and supplied 
themselves without secruple. Indian slaves were 
common, and are named in old wills, deeds, 
ud inventories, with horses, cows, and house- 
hold furniture. As early as the year 1649, we 


iad Wm. Hilton, of Newbury, “sells to George | book 


Carr, for one quarter part of a vessel, James, my 
Indian, with all the interest I have in him, to 
te his servant forever.” Some were taken in 
the Narraganset war, and other Indian wars; 
thers were brought from South Carolina and 
the Spanish Main. It is an instructive fact, as 
illustrating the retributive dealings of Provi- 
dence, that the direst affliction of Massachusetts 
Volony—the witchcraft terror of 1692—origina- 
‘ed with the Indian Tituba, a slave in the family 
of the minister of Danvers. 

In the year 1690, the inhabitants of N ewbury 
vere greatly excited by the arrest of a Jersey- 
uan who had been engaged in enticing Indians 
and hegroes to leave hele masters. He was 


free.” James, a negro slave, and Joseph, an 
Indian, were arrested with him. Their design 
was reported to be to seize a vessel in the port, 
and escape to Canada, and join the French, and 
return and lay waste and plunder their masters. 
They were to come back with five hundred In- 
dians and three hundred Canadians; and the 
place of crossing the Merrimac river, and of the 
first encampment on the other side, were even 
said to be fixed upon. 

In 1709, Colonel Saltonstall, of Haverhill, had 
several negroes, and among them a high-spirited 
girl, who, for some alleged misdemeanor, was se- 
verely chastised. The slave resolved upon re- 
venge for her injury, and soon found the means of 
obtaining it. The Colonel had on hand, for 
service in the Indian war then raging, a consid- 
erable store of gunpowder. This she placed un- 
der the room in which her master and mistress 
slept, laid a long train, and dropped a coal on it. 
She had barely time to escape to the farm house, 
before the explosion took place, shattering the 
stately mansion into fragments. Saltonstall and 
his wife were carried on their bed a considerable 
distance, happily escaping serious injury. Some 
soldiers stationed in the house were scattered in 
all directions, but no lives were lost. The Colo- 
nel, on recovering from the effects of his sudden 
overturn, hastened to the farm-house, and found 
his servants all up save the author of the mis- 
chief, who was snug in bed, and apparently in a 
quiet sleep. 

In 1761, an attempt was made in the Gene- 
ral Court of Massachusetts to prevent the in- 
crease of slaves. Judge Sewall soon after pub- 
lished a pamphlet against slavery, but as it seems 
with little effect. ton merchants and ship 
owners became to a considerable extent involved 
in the slave trade. Distilleries established in 
that place and in Rhode Island furnished rum 
for the African market. Theslaves were usually 
taken to the West Indies, although occasionally 
part of a cargo found its way to New England, 
where the wholesome old laws against man- 
stealing had become a dead letter on the statute 


In 1767, a bill was brought before the Legis- 
ture of Massachusetts to prevent ‘the unwar- 
rantable and unnatural custom of enslaving man- 
kind.” The Council of Governor Bernard sent 
it back to the House tly changed and cur- 
tailed, and it was lost by the disagreement of the 
two branches. Governor Bernard threw his in- 
fluence on the side of slavery. In 1774, a bill 
prohibiting the traffic in slaves passed both 
Houses, but Governor Hutchinson withheld his 
assent, and dismissed the Legislature. The co- 
lored men sent a deputation of their own to the 
Governor to solicit his consent to the bill, but 
he told them his instructions forbade him. A 
similar committee waiting upon General Gage re- 


‘targed before the court with saying that “the ' ceived the same answer. 
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In the year 1770, a servant of Richard Lech- 
mere of Cambridge, stimulated by the general 
discussion of the slavery question, and by the ad- 
vice of some of the zealous advocates of emanci- 
pation, brought an action against his master for 
detaining him in bondage. The suit was decid- 
ed in his favour two years before the similar de- 
cision in the case of Somerset in England. The 
funds necessary for carrying on this suit were 
raised among the blacks themselves. Other 
suits followed in yarious parts of the Province, 
and the result was in every instance the freedom 
of the plaintiff. In 1774, Caesar Hendrick sued 
his master, one Greenbof, of Newburyport, for 
damages, laid at fifty pounds, for holding him as 
aslave. The jury awarded him his freedom and 
eighteen pounds. 

According to Dr. Belknap, whose answers to 
the queries on the subject, propounded by Judge 
Tucker of Virginia, have furnished us with many 
of the facts above stated, the principal grounds 
upon which the counsel of the masters depended, 
were that the negroes were purchased in open 
market, and included in the bills of sale like 
other property—that slavery was sanctioned by 
usage—and, finally, that the laws of the Pro- 
vince recognised its existence by making masters 
liable for the maintenance of their slaves or ser- 
vants. 

On the part of the blacks, the law and usage of 
the mother country, confirmed by the Great 
Charter, that no man can be deprived of his lib- 
erty but by the judgment of his peers, was ef- 
fectually pleaded. The early laws of the Pro- 
vince prohibited slavery, and no subsequent legis- 
lation had sanctioned it; for although the laws 
did recognise its existence, they did so only to 
tuitigate and modify an admitted evil. 

The present State Constitution was establish- 
ed in 1780. The first article of the Bill of 
Rights prohibited slavery by affirming the foun- 
dation truth of our Republic, that ‘all men are 
born free and equal.’”’ The Supreme Court 
decided in 1783 that no man could hold another 
as property without a direct violation of that 
article. 

In 1788, three free black citizens of Boston 
were kidnapped and sold into slavery in one of 
the French Islands. An intense excitement fol- 
lowed. Governor Hancock took efficient mea- 
sures for reclaiming the unfortunate men. The 
clergy of Boston petitioned the Legislature for a 
total prohibition of the foreign slave trade. The 
Society of Friends, and the blacks generally, pre- 
sented similar petitions, and the same year an 
act was passed prohibiting the slave trade and 
granting relief to persons kidnapped or decoyed 
out of the Commonwealth. The fear of a bur- 
den to the State from the influx of negroes from 
abroad, led the Legislature in connection with 
this law to prevent those who were not citizens 
of the State, or of other States, from gaining a 
residence. 





— 


One of the first, and for many years the only 
arrest of a fugitive slave in Massachusetts under 
the law of 1793, took place in Boston die te, 
passage of thelaw. It is the case to which pp. 
sident Quincy alludes in his late letter sehen 
the Fugitive Slave law. The populace at the 
trial aided the slave to escape, and nothing far 
ther was done about it. Apt 

The arrest of George Latimer as a slayo in 
Boston, and his illegal confinement jy jail, in 
1842, led to the passage of the law of 1843, ¢,, 
the ‘“ protection of personal liberty,” prohibit. 
ing State officers from arresting or detaining per. 
sons claimed as slaves, and the use of the jails 
of the Commonwealth for their confinemen: 
This law was strictly in accordance with the Ae. 
cision of the Supreme Judiciary in the case of 
Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania, that the re- 
claiming of fugitives was a matter exclusively 
belonging to the general Government, yet that 
the State officials might, if they saw fit, carry into 
effect the law of Congress on the subject, “unless 
prohibited by State legislation.” 

It will be seen by the facts we have adduced, 
that slavery in Massachusetts never had a legal 
existence. The ermine of the judiciary of the 
Puritan State has never been sullied by the ad- 
mission of its detestable claims. It crept into the 
Commonwealth like other evils and vices, but 
never succeeded in clothing itself with the sane- 
tion and authority of law. It stood only upon its 
own foundation of robbery and wrong.— Nat. Pra. 





VISIT TO THE SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND FOR 
IDIOTS. 


The following is extracted from a letter to the 
Editor of the National Era, from one of his fe- 
male correspondents. 


The forenoon of Saturday last I spent at the 
Asylum for the Blind, in South Boston. It was 
my first visit te an institution of the kind, and | 
was intensely interested, almost too powerfully 
affected. Many of the pupils, I observed, had 
some physical defect aside from their blindness, 
yet there were some exceedingly pleasing 1 p- 
pearance. I observed also that the faces ot the 
little girls wore a patient, quiet, sweet, and con- 
tented expression, while the boys looked less 
happy, and in some instances rebellious, undet 
their fearful misfortune. 

I saw Laura Bridgman, who, with her inter- 
esting teacher, was the centre of attraction while 
she remained in the school-room. Laura is a 
very neat and pleasing person, with a bright n- 
telligent face, and almost a superabundance . 
life and childish merriment in her manner 2" 
action, She will fling her arms around = 
teacher and laugh immoderately at any i . 
thing which pleases her. She converses 7“ : - 
mute language with the utmost rapidity an Si 
thusiasm. While we were present, she was tel 








nt. 
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. 4 friend of the loss of acanary which he had 
yon her. He said he would send her another, 
ei asked her what sort of a bird it should be. 
“Qh,” she answered, “ let it be a bird of bright 
plumage, and a sweet singer. I would have no 
a ol seems a mirthful, affectionate child, and 
yet she impressed me painfully, as a spirit which 
knew no rest, no calm, no true content. Her 
<oul seemed like a great light burning in a prison 
cell, and only gleaming through one small barred 
window, or like a strong bird in a narrow cage, 
struggling to be free. And so to me it seems it 
must ever be; all the knowledge to which she 
may attain, all the joy of love which may visit 
her sad heart, can only render more intense and 
abiding the longing for that greater knowledge 
to which she may never attain; for that strange, 
indefinable happiness which here she can never 
now. 

: Laura Bridgman is said to be making constant 
and wonderful progress in her studies, and in her 
improvement and happiness her instructor, Dr. 
Howe, must daily be receiving his “ exceeding 
great reward” for all his patient toil and disin- 
terested devotion. 

We also visited the School for Idiots, estab- 
lished by Dr. Howe, but under the care of Mr. 
Richards, a young man who has given himself 
up toa painful duty with a most noble and self- 
sacrificing spirit. 

I have always shrunk with involuntary and 
uncontrollable disgust from scenes such as I sup- 
posed this school must present ; but I summon- 
ed all my strength, and entered, soon to find the 
pain and sickness of the soul lost in a grateful 
and wondering pleasure. Never before had I felt 
myself capable of anything better than a shud- 
dering pity for those poor mindless creatures, 
those living bodies of death, regarding them al- 
most as the outcasts of nature and the disowned 
and disinherited children of God. I had beliey- 
ed them by a hard necessity abandoned to the 
narrowest, darkest sphere of human existence, 
aimless, companionless, utterly destitute. But 
here I found these same beings, whose condition 
[ had looked upon as in the last degree hopeless, 
steadily, though slowly, advancing from one 
small degree of intelligence to another—feeling 
emulation, catching gleams of reason and sense 
—feebly putting forth their long-benumbed men- 
tal feelers, and grasping such scraps of knowledge 
as they have room for in the narrow chambers of 
their poor cramped brains. 

The behaviour of those pupils who had been 
any length of time in the school was most re- 
markable for quiet and propriety. The contrast 
between them and a boy who had arrived the 
day before was very striking. None could be 
more aware than the pupils of the improprieties, 
‘ccentricities, and lawlessness of their green 
companion. They seemed actually shocked at 
the outlandish ways of the strange boy, and 
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with the liberties he was inclined to take with 
the visitors. 

These unfortunate children are first taught to 
exercise their limbs—in almost every case feeble 
or deformed—to feed themselves, and hold up 
their heads. All, in time, learn to take some 
care of themselves, and become less and less ob- 
jects of painful commiseration and disgust. 

Mr. Richards does not attempt to teach the 
alphabet separately, but puts the pupils at once 
into words, printed in large type on strips of 
paper, and teaches them to spell by means of 
letters on small blocks of wood. One little fel- 
low, with a head scarcely larger than a pippin, 
spelt out for us the Lord’s Prayer, without an 
error. This was one of the most profoundly af- 
fecting of sights to me. That mindless child so 
unconsciously praying to the Immortal Father, 
the thought of whose existence was too great for 
the narrow head to receive, but whose love lived 
in the simple heart that strove to be “ good,’ 
and leaped up at the voice of encouragement and 
praise. It was indeed a great pleasure to ob- 
serve the happiness of these children whenever 
they had acquitted themselves well. When first 
they grasp a new thought or fact, their joy in 
the possession is touching to behold. When 
looking down into those eyes, dimmed by the 
heavy mists of idiocy, you can see the far, faint 
flash of the deathless soul, as though for a mo- 
ment gleaming up from an abyss of shadows. 

The unwearying patience, the unfailing kind- 
ness, and the wise gentleness, of the teachers of 
this school, are subjects of wondering admiration 
to all visitors. May God’s strength and blessing 
continue to support them and hallow their good 
work, 

After all, if the just Creator regards not his 
children according to the measure of their brains, 
but by the innocence of their hearts, how much 
higher in His light stand these poor witless 
ones, than some to whom we pay our blind rev- 
erence, yet whose grand brows, the high domes 
of intellect, shrine no thought of the true God, 
but a low, mean idol of se//, before which the 
incense of the world’s'praise is burned day and 
night. 





APPLICATION OF THE TELEGRAPH TO PRIVATE 
BUSINESS. 


Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., New York, have ap- 
plied the telegraph to purposes connected with 
their business. They have in their counting- 
room one of Morse’s magnetic telegraph ma. 
chines, which communicates with their establish- 
ment, nearly two miles distant, in the eastern 

of the city. The machines, which occupy 
aid small space, are regularly used by the pro- 
prieters and clerks with perfect ease.—Informa- 
tion relative to the progress of orders, and ques- 
tions on their business, are asked and answered 
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with almost ordinary speaking rapidity. The 
two establishments are thus rendered as accessi- 
ble to each other for conversation as though both 
were under the same roof. The expense per 
week for magnetic power is said to be very tri- 
fling, and the alphabet used may be readily 

uired by any person in a fewdays. The day 
will come, probably, when the telegraph will be 
used in all large manufactories, and perform the 
office of errand boys. For police purposes, in a 
large city, it seems indispensable. 


iat. 


To do this, we must take away the in, 
We must remove the golden prospects wh 
the man-stealer to his nefarious employment - and 
when once the em of slavery shall fal) ejoy 
the moral and religious sense of the people, the ate 
pension of the traffic in human flesh wil] follow aa 
necessary consequence.”’ 

To these sentiments, the Editor of the Review ean 
fully and cordially subscribe. And while endeayouy. 
ing to trace the evil to its source, we readily per. 
ceive that as slavery supports the trade in the 
persons of man, slavery itself must have a basis 
on which it rests; and happily we have no 
gaping void to fill with imaginary supports. Wa 
know what upholds the slavery to which that 
abominable traffic owes its existence. The market 
for the produce of slave labour is the unquestion. 
able and undisguised basis on which slavery jtself 
is supported. Ifthe nations of Europe that haye 
united in denouncing the slave trade, and the peo- 
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Braztrian Law AGAINST THE Stave Trape.— 
The Brazilian law against the Slave Trade went 
into operation the 4th of September last, by decree 
of the Emperor. By this decree, Brazilian men-of- 


war are ordered to use special efforts to seize slav- | ple of the free states on this side of the Atlantic, 
ers, and to hand over their crews and officers to the 


eiil telbonale for telal. . Thechide end. danges could and would withdraw their custom from the 
; goes are 

to be sod at auction, and the proceeds, after deduc- products of slave labor, we need no longer look to 
ting $40 for the expense of sending back to Africa | the action of Brazilian law, or to the force of the 
each recaptured negro, divided as prize money be- | British and American navies, for not only the sus- 
ona the The party de crew of the PKs ne the | pension but the extinction of the African slave trade, 
re. enouncing a slaver to the gov- . 
ernment, is also to share in the prize money. No and a traffic of ” kindred char neter nearer home. 
Brazilian vessel is to be allowed to clear for the | Such change in the market, if it could be effected, 
Coast of Africa, without the owner giving security | would soon compose the agitation respecting the 
fugitive slave bill, or the extension of the Wilmot 


that it shall not take slaves on board. The intro- 
duction of slaves into any part of the Empire is made proviso to New Mexico or Utah. For the people of 
the South would have very little interest in the 


creer and punishable with death. A _— law, 
e 
recovery of their fugitive slaves, or in the exten- 


ereafter to be framed, will determine the punish- 
sion of a system, which they would find burden- 


ment to be inflicted on the captains of slavers. If 
these measures be Se aaa carried out, they will 
some and profitless, into our newly acquired do- 
mains. 


greatly aid in breaking up the slave trade on the 
It is true that, complicated as the relations of 


coast of Africa. 
This article was selected a week or two ago, for 
commerce now are, and interwoven as the results 
of slave cultivation have become with the other 


insertion in the Review, but was afterwards over- 

looked or crowded out by other matter. In the 

meqnene - apposed - me pakneephle, Fetes, products of industry, time and labour must be re- 

acompanied with the following prefatory remarks : quired to disentangle the connection. Still it is 
not to be forgotten thatthe whole system, slave trade 
and all, rests upon and is supported by the market. 


‘* We should always bear in mind, that sLavery, 
We cannot deny that thé peaceable extinction of 


the monstrous system of cruelty and oppression, 
which is the blight and the disgrace of some of the 

slavery and the slave trade, is highly desirable; or 
that the change suggested in the market would 


fairest portions of our own favoured land,—slavery 
is the source and the support of the slave trade, 

produce that résult. If we cannot suddenly ac- 
eomplish all that we desire, surely the object 1s 


with all its crimes and barbarities. It is slavery 
which sharpens the avarice of the man-stealer— 

worthy of a united and individual effort. Time 
and industry often effect wonders. 





stimulates him to make the midnight attack upon 
the peaceful and unsuspecting nativesof Africa, and 
with fire and sword, reduce them to hopeless cap- 


tivity. 

‘tt is the profit which slavery holds out that indu- 
ces him to cram them into the stifling hold of the 
slave-ship, there to endure torments that cause 
humanity to shudder, and under which the strongest 
mental and physical powers soon give way,—and 
while slavery continues—while the slave owner 
finds his coffee, his cotton, and his sugar, yield him 
a price which enables him to purchase the free-born 
sons and daughters of Africa, at manyfold the cost 
of their importation, there is little hope that the 
most stringent laws, will be effectual to suppress the 





Bartey.—The value of Barley for human food 
could be shown by various facts in the history and 
experience of the past, as well as by the _— 
and practice of the present. Speaking of oe 
Rumford’s experiments in providing food for a 
poor, the London Encyclopedia (article ns : 
says :—‘ After an experience of more on V 
years in feeding the poor at Munich, coring, : < . 
time every experiment was made that could be ce 


slave trade. vised, it was found that the cheapest, most savoury, 
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and most nourishing food that could be provided  holic liquors are among the means by which an 


com of pearl barley, peas, potatoes, 
id - fine wheaten bread, vinegar, salt, and 
water, in certain proportions. 
This plant, although it does not possess the beauty 
f the wheat, nor the elegance of the oat, is never- 
‘helea® beautiful in its form and appearance, whilst 
? possesses the valuable quality of being more 
hardy than either of these, and can be grown in 
-limates where these cannot. According to Einhof, 
the ripe grain contains in 108 parts :—Farina 70°05; 
Bran, 18°75: Water, 11°20: and according to Play- 
fair, it contains in 100 parts :—solid substance, 844; 
Water 154 ; Flesh principle, 14 ; Heat principle, 684: 
Rone principle, 2. The form in which this grain 
can be best used in America, is known as Pearl 
Barley, which is made from the “two rowed bar- 
ley.” The grain is first dried in a kiln, then de- 
prived of its bran by a mill, and finally made near- 
ly round by trituration. E/inhof states that the fa- 


rina, of which the pearl barley is or composed 

contains in 100 parts ;—Starch, 67°18 ; Gluten, 3-52. 
Sugar, 521: Gum, 4°63; Water, 9°32.—Scientific 
American. 

It is not apprehended that barley, raised as 
an article of food, possesses any important advan- 
tages over other grains usually cultivated in this 
country. But there can be no doubt that, whatev- 
er its value may be as food, when compared with 
other grains, it contributes little to the support of 
human life when used as it commonly is. It has 
been inferred from a chemical analysis, that the 
nourishment supplied by two shillings worth of 
ale was about equal to what could be purchased 
in bread for one penny. Supposing this to be true, 
oran approximation to the truth, where barley is 
used, it would appear that when manufactured in- 
toale, only about one twenty-fourth part of its ori 
ginal value is retained. This, if nothing worse, 
looks very much like improper waste. 

But the question naturally arises, and is worthy 
ofa serious reply, whether the waste of a nutri- 
tious article, is the only, or the worst part of the pro- 
ceeding. The time was when the use of malt li- 
quors was considered as a substitute for the more 
stimulating aleoholie drinks, and consequently as 
an auxiliary to temperance; but experience has 
clearly shown that when an appetite has been once 
formed for the more stimulating liquids, it is re- 
vived and nourished by the milder species. The 
alcoholic principle, whether subjected to distilla- 
won or not, works its natural effect, the production 
ofa depraved appetite, which, when aided by cir- 
cumstances, or a constitutional propensity, islikely 
to lead to intemperance. 

When we reflect upon the deplorable consequen- 
es resulting from the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors, and remember that the habit is, in most 
“ises, gradually formed by the temperate use of 
the dangerous article, we can hardly fail to arrive 

at the conclusion that the manufacture, and sale 


incalculable amount of misery and of evil is intro- 
duced into the community. 

It would be unkind and unchristian to denounce 
the many respectable men who make the manufac- 
ture of malt liquors the business of their lives. 
They no doubt desire that the products of their 
breweries may be used only by temperate persons, 
and in a temperate manner. It must however be 
remembered, that their porter and ale, when once 
disposed of, are beyond their control, and are 
quite as liable to fall into the hands of inebriates, as 
of abstemious men. Besides it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether a demand for these articles, suffi- 
cient to render their manufaeture a lucrative busi- 
ness, could be maintained without the aid of intem- 
perate customers. It is asserted that in England, 
the worst kind and degree of drunkenness, owe their 
existence to malt liquors. 

It must be an object of rational desire with every 
man, so to steer his course through life, as to leave 
the world, if possible, a little better for his being 
in it. It may then be interesting for the man, 
who has spent his life in the conversion of barley, 
or other grains, into ale or a kindred liquor, to in- 
quire, in the evening of his day, what assurance 
he can have, that vice and misery have not been 
increased by the labor of his life. 





By a recent letter from England, we learn that 
our friend, Thomas Arnott, has been spending a 
few days at Tottenham, near London, since his re- 
turn from the continent, and is gone toward Lan- 
cashire. 





Marriep—At Friends’ Meeting House on 
Orange Street, on Fourth-day, the 4th inst., Ricnarp 
Capsury, to Lypia C. Suinn, daughter of Earl 
Shinn, all of this city. 

——, On the 21st ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Clarks- 
ville, Clinton Co., Ohio, Micajan Jounson, of War- 
ren Co., to Ann Hatt, of the former place. 

——, at Friends’ Meeting House, in Howard Co., 
Indiana, on the 13th ult., Jonatuan Heaxton, to 
Saran Ann, daughter of Jonathan Butler. 





' Dren—At his residence in Sandwich, Carroll Co., 
N.H., on the 12th ult., after an illness of four days, 
which he bore with much patience, Simeon Var- 
NEY, a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, in 
the 55th year of his age. 
, at Springborough, Warren Co., Ohio, on 
Fifth-day, the 3d of 10th month last, Lypia G., wife 
of Joshua Bailey, inthe 38th year of her age, a 
member of Springborough Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the ad ult., in the 27th year of her age, 
a member of Augusta meeting, Carroll Co., Ohio, 
Anna. wife of David Haldeman, and daughter of 
John Hole. During a painful illness of one week, 
she expressed strong desires that she might not 
dishonour her Saviour by impatience, and was 





*| favoured with a meek and quiet disposition to 


"1 consequent use, of the milder species of alco-! the last. 
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Diep, at Providence, R. I , on the 26th of 9th mo. 
last, Puese G., wife of Reuben J. Peckham, an 
esteemed member of Providence Monthly Meeting. 

,in Barrillville, R.1., on the 17th of last 
month, after a lingering illness, which she bore with 
yatience and Christian resignation, Kezian, wife of 
Buffum Chase, aged 69 years, an esteemed member 
of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. She frequently 
spoke of her approaching dissolution with com 
sure, and felta comfortable assurance that she should 


be accepted through the mercy and merits of her 
Redeemer. 








For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM R. FALES, THE PORTS- 
MOUTH CRIPPLE. 


A small volume, compiled by S. H. L., a fe- 
male Friend of this city, has recently been pub- 
lished, with the above title, by Lindsay & Blak- 
iston, consisting principally of extracts from let- 
ters and private memorandums. When in his 
seventh year, the subject of the memoir took a 
severe cold, which resulted in inflammatory 
rheumatism, from which he never fully recover- 
ed. In “February, 1836,’ when in his 16th 
year, ‘‘ was the last time,”’ says he, that “I ever 
stood upon my poor feet, and March, 1840, the 
last time [ ever sat up in a chair.” It was in 
the autumu of 1836 while sorely afflicted on his 
sick bed, “nearly ready to despair of ever re- 
gaining my health,” says he, “or finding any 
more rest or comfort upon earth,’’ that he for 
the “first time, felt inclined to withdraw his 
heart from the love of things that are seen, and 
turn it toward the things that are not seen.” 
Through the adorable mercy of our Father in 
Heaven, the afflictions of this poor sufferer ap- 
pear to have been abundantly blessed to him, 
for he was persuaded “to seek the aid of that 
Almighty Helper who was able and willing to do 
for me,” to use his own language, “ more than I 
could either ask or think ;’” and in 1848 he bears 
ample testimony to the great goodness of the 
Lord, who, he declares, “ has never wholly suf- 
fered me to relinquish all hopes of obtaining a 
share in that rest which remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God.” He died in the Seventh month 
last. 

The volume affords evidence of sound religious 
experience, and of a mind sweetly disciplined 
into resignation to the Divine will, under re- 
markable privations and suffering. 

The following is the introduction to the auto- 
biography and memorandums. The writer pro- 
poses hereafter to furnish for the Review some 
extracts from his letters, Xc. H. 


“Tt was in the summer of 1848, that the com- 
piler of the following memorandums, in company 
with several others, made a visit to the Ports- 
mouth Almshouse. Beautifully situated upon 
Narragansett Bay, about eight miles from New- 
port, Rhode Island, was this humble abode of 
the blind, the aged, and the crippled poor. It 


—_—_— 


po- | image of protracted suffering. A season of 


es 


was here that we first became acquainted wit) 
the subjeet of this memoir—William R. Palos 
It was here, that this child of sorrow had fy.) 
a shelter under the wing of public bounty. }),, 
after day, month after month, year after yo; 
had swelled the catalogue of his griefs, till ¢y |. 
pallid face and shrunken form, was stamped the 
dark. 
ness had o’ershadowed his mental horizon, A 
given a tone of pensive interest to the featur. 
of this afflicted youth. Well, then, might the 
stranger pause beside his humble couch, and 
listen to the touching tale of one on whom af. 
fliction’s hand was resting heavily. The yictin, 
of disease from early childhood ; life, to hin, 
had been a thorny way; his cup of bitterness 
was well nigh full; but He, who can make hard 
things easy, and bitter things sweet, had been 
marvellously at work in this secluded chamber, 
For many years had this emaciated sufferer been 
confined chiefly to his bed, without the power of 
moving his distorted limbs, or even raising his 
own head. His feeble hands alone could serve 
him, and these were so contracted, that the fin. 
gers nearly touched his wrist. Thus wearily 
had he languished—thus lived dependent upon 
the care of others; and his twenty-eighth year 
still found him an object of helplessness, a pic- 
ture of physical deformity; a picture, which, 
whilst enlisting our sympathies, presented to 
view a character of no ordinary stamp. In ad- 
verting to his bodily infirmities, deprived as he 
was of many outward blessings, he very grate- 
fully enumerated his mercies; said that he had 
his eyesight and his reason, and he often thought 
how much worse he might possibly be, for now 
he could read of God, and meditate upon his 
works: and when interrogated what he most 
needed to render his situation more comfortable, 
he humbly declined mentioning any particular 
thing ; but when assured that it would be a plea- 
sure to administer to his relief, he very modestly 
replied, “You know we all have our carnal de- 
sires, and I may own that I once sawa book 
which I thought, if it ever was in my power, | 
should like to possess, which was ‘Baxter s 
Saint’s Rest.’” This was all he named—this 
was what his spirit longed for, The Saints Rest. 
It, however, opened the way for further con- 
versation, and ‘we found upon inquiry that he 
was fond of reading, though his little “oa 
consisted principally of a Bible, a hymn book, 
and Thomas & Kempis, which, with one or . 5 
periodicals, were lying beside him on < — 
One of these papers, “The American Messen 
ger,” particularly attracted our notice, the i 
gin thereof being covered with the traces © = 
pencil; and upon asking why he wrote oe 
newspaper, he said that he had no _. . 
that he sometimes resorted to this method . a 
sisting his memory. The promise of 4 Dis 


book and writing materials, seemed — 
him ; and the following memorandums have 
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copied from that well-filled volume, which, with 
the letters to a friend in Philadelphia, form the 
materials for this Memoir. The phraseology is 
his own. His spelling is mostly correct, and 
his handwriting, though somewhat cramped is 
quite legible. 

«Further comment seems unnecessary ; they 
tell their own simple history, being the ungar- 
nished productions of an afflicted youth; one 
who, though debarred the privileges of refined 
society, and with very limited opportunities for 
improvement, possessed a mind capacitated for 
the enjoyment of intellectual pursuits, and a 
heart that could appreciate the blessings of friend- 
ship. Sensitive, though unrepining, he keenly 
felt the privations of his allotment, and though 
unpitied and alone, without the soothing voice 
of sympathy to cheer his onward way, the hymn 
of gratitude and song of praise commingled with 
his waking thoughts, and kept him at the gate 
of prayer. Need we then marvel that the prof- 
fered aid of —" should waken thoughts too 
big for utterance’ Let this then be an apology 
for the exuberance of a full heart—a heart but 
rarely tempted by kindliness to the disclosure of 
his necessities. But to those who felt that his 
solitary chamber was as ‘a Bethel here below;’ 
that there he agonized, there wrestled for the 
Lord’s sustaining power; it has been a source of 
comfort to believe, that his last days on earth 
were measurably brightened, and the tedium of 
sickness relieved by pleasing and profitable em- 
ployment : an employment, which, as it opened 
into a new existence, enabled this chastened one 
“to tell unto others what the Lord had done for 
his soul.” Long disciplined in sorrow’s school, 
he had learned to confide in the counsels of Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and could of a truth say, “In the 
multitude of the sorrows I had in my heart, thy 
comforts, O Lord, refreshed my soul.” And if 
any tried sufferer, and depressed spirit, should 
thereby be encouraged to put their trust in the 
same Almighty Helper, and wait, as did this 
poor cripple, patiently and prayerfully all the 
days of their permitted refinement until their 
change come, then indeed, may it be said that 


the subject of this Memoir hath not lived in 
vain.” 





MALADIES OF THE PRESS. 


The following remarks respecting the corrup- 
tions of the press, being extracted from a speech 
delivered a few months ago, at Exeter Hall, are 
of course designed to apply chiefly to the press of 
(reat Britain, but they are unquestionably no 
less applicable on our side of the Atlantic. 
But while we fully agree with the speaker that 
the general relation between demand and supply 
exists in this as in all other cases, this furnishes 
ho available excuse to those who cater to a de- 
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praved moral appetite. While a vitiated taste pro- 
duces a demand for immoral and corrupt publi- 
cations, that taste is nourished and strengthened 
by the food it devours. If deprived of that nou- 
rishment, it must necessarily sicken aud decline. 
So far will a pious man be from voluntarily con- 
tributing to the strength and enlargement of a 
vicious propensity, that he would rather choose, 
like the Apostle, to forego the use of things 
which are in themselves lawful and convenient, 
than to cause another to stumble or to be made 
weak. Ep. 


“One of the chief maladies of the press is 
that it, like a mirror held up to society, reflects 
back again just those moral features which exist 
in society. If there be 30,000 of Strauss, or of 
any other infidel work, published, it is because 
there is a demand in the depraved habits of soci- 
ety. If there be a great number of defiled pub- 
lications going abroad, it is because there is a 
great deal of defiled taste that delights in them. 
It is the corruption of human nature that is re- 
flected back again by the press ; and the recipro- 
cation deepens it unquestionably, and will deepen 
it most distressingly, until we are weaned from 
our idol, and made to restourselves in God. 
That feature, which is connected with the pe- 
riodical literature of our times, seems tome to de- 
mand a special attention, and the British public 
would do well to consider it. Ere long men will 
be compelled to tear off the masks and tear down 
the canvass which hide the operators of the press, 
and make them stand out in their proper persons, 
and be answerable for the right or wrong of their 
opinions. My impression is, from what I have 
seen in the working of that machinery, that it is 
immensely bad, too bad to be described here ; and 
the bluster which is abroad about independent 
regard for truth, is just tested by this—that go 
from man to man, and ask each one to touch a 
truth that will not pay back in the profits of his 
work, and you are blunted in your appeal. “It 
may be true,” says the editor, “but it will not 

” 


pay. 





A PATENT STEAM BREAD-BAKING MACHINE. 


There is now exhibiting in London the first 
apparatus erected under a patent granted some 
months ago, to Mr. Lee, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
for making bread and biscuits by means of ma- 
chinery, and by the application of steam instead 
of fire. The operation of this novel apparatus 
was exhibited at the bakehouse of Messrs. Lee 
and Robinson, (the patentee and his partner) 
in the classic region of Wapping, and a large 
number of persons were present to testify to the 
utility and practicability of the invention, which 
has for its object the accomplishment of the fol- 
lowing points, as stated by the patentee ; 
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“ By the substitution of carbonated water for 
barm, to render bread more nutritive. A saving 
of 50 per cent. in the cost of fuel in heating the 
oven, by means of an improved method of sub- 
stituting steam for fire. The gradual admixture 
of flour with the water without manual labor. 
To ensure the oven being kept of an equal heat 
by means of an indicator and regulator, and by 
means of which the heat can be kept exactly as 
may be desired. By the use of an ingenious con- 
trivance to regulate the desired weight of bread, 
whether from an ounce to any number of pounds 
the baker may desire, without the possibility of 
error. The saving of all manual labor in the manu- 
facture of bread, with the exception of that of a 
few boys to place it upon, and receive it from, 
the machine. The avoiding the necessity of the 
human hand touching or kneading the dough.” 
On the present occasion Mr. Lee described the 
nature of the invention with much minuteness, 
and gave the spectators an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the practical effect of the machinery in 
its various stages. The grand. purpose which 
he sought to achieve was the saving of time and 
manual labor in the manufacture of the most im- 
= necessary of life; and in order to show 

ow this object was to be carried out, Mr. Lee 
exhibited the entire process of baking bread and 
biscuits from the first preparation of the flour to 
the placing the dough into the oven, and with- 
drawing it when ready for consumption. 

Allthis was done by mechanical contrivances, 
and the men employed were not even called upon 
to weigh the dough, or measure the size of the 
loaf, the apparatus, when set in motion, being cal- 
culated to serve every purpose which in the or- 
dinary process of baking, is achieved by hand. 
The result of the experiments afforded satisfac- 
tory proof, that Mr. Lee’s discovery in the art 
of baking deserves every encouragement, as well 
on the score of economy as from the fact that it 
introduces a more speedy, and at the same time 
a more cleanly, method of manufacturing bread. 
The rapidity with which the work may be car- 
ried on by this new and interesting process is 
most surpassing.—F reign paper. 





PAUL CUFFEE. 

The first emigration of colored people from the 
United States to Africa, was conducted by Paul 
Cuffee, in 1815. 

Captain Cuffee was the youngest son of John 
Cuffee, whom avarice had dragged from his home 
in Africa and sold into slavery; but who by 

ood conduct and persevering industry, obtained 
his freedom. He afterwards purchased a farm ; 


and having married one of the native Indians, 
brought up a respectable family of ten children, 
on one of the Elizabeth islands, near New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Mr. ©. died in 1773, when Paul was about 14 
years of age, leaving a widow and six daughters 
Though 


to the care of Paul and his brothers. 
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he had no learning but what he recej 

the hand of tendahin, yet he ‘itaed oe 
able degree of knowledge in arithmetic and 
navigation. Of the latter he acquired enough ; 

two weeks, it is said, to enable him to Silalien’ 
his own vessel in voyages to our Southern States 
the West Indies, England, Russia and A frie,’ 
The beginning of his business was in an o om 
boat ; but by prudence and perseverance Sete 
at length enabled to obtain a good sized schooner 
then a brig, and afterwards a ship. 

In 1806 he owned a ship, two brigs and seye. 
ral small vessels, besides considerable other 
property. 

Feeling in early life a desire of benefiting his 
fellow men, he made use of such opportunities 
as were in his power for that purpose. Hence 
during the severity of winter, when he could not 
pursue his usual business in his boat, he employ. 
ed his time in teaching navigation to his own 
family and to the young men in the neighbour. 
hood. He even built a school house on his own 
land, and at his own expense, giving the free use 
of it to his neighbours. 

For a long time his mind had been affected 
with the degraded condition of his African breth- 
ren. After mature reflection and observation, 
his thoughts turned to the British settlement at 
Sierra Leone. In 1811, finding his property 
sufficient to warrant the undertaking, he embark- 
ed in his own brig, manned entirely by persons 
of color, and sailed to the land of his forefathers. 
While at Sierra Leone, he was treated with great 
kindness by the governor and the principal resi- 
dents, and proposed to them a number of im- 
provements. From thence he sailed to England, 
where he met with much respect and attention. 
This mission of inquiry was entirely at his own 
expense—a sure indication that it was prompted 
by genuine benevolence. 

Hie was very desirous, on reaching this coun- 
try, of returning to Africa, but was prevented 
by the occurrence of war between England and 
America. In 1815, however, just a year before 
the formation of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, he made preparation and took on board his 
brig thirty-eight persons—thirty of whom he 
carried gratuitously at an expense of $3000—and 
after a voyage of fifty-five days from Boston, ar- 
rived safe at Sierra Leone. His stay there was 
about two months, and when he took leave, par- 
ticularly of those whom he had brought over, it 
was like a father leaving his children. He 
reached New Bedford in due season, and while 
making arrangements for a third voyage, he was 
seized with the complaint which terminated his 
labors and his life. He died in the autumn of 
1817, in the 59th year of his age, leaving a0 ¢* 
tate valued at $20,000. : ; 

Captain Cuffee was a man of the strictest 1D 
tegrity, modest, yet dignified in his manners, “d 
a feeling and liberal heart, public spirited an 
well versed in the business of the world. His 


ler. 


ooner, 
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and indeed actually is, the theatre of violent ig- 
neous eruptions. So great is its depth, that a 
line five miles long has not reached the bottom 
in many places; yet as the whole mass of the 
ocean counts for little in the total amount of ter- 
restrial gravitation, its mean depth is but a small 
fraction of the radius of the globe. 

The bed of the Atlantic is a long deep valley, 
with few mountains, or at least but few that 
raise their summits as islands above its surface. 
Its greatest breadth, including the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, is 5000 miles, and its superficial extent is 
about 25 millions of square miles. This sea is 
exceedingly deep: in 27° 26’ 8. latitude and 17° 
29’ W. longitude Sir James Ross found the 
depth to be 14,550 feet ; about 450 miles west 
from the Cape of Good Hope it was 16,062 feet, 
or $22 feet more than the height of Mount 
Blanc ; and 900 miles west from St. Helena a 
line of 27,609 feet did not reach the bottom, a 


naintance and friendship were valued by many 
f our best eitizens. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends.— Colonization Herald. 




















THE OCEAN. 


The ocean, which fills a deep cavity in the 
Jobe, andcovers three-fourths of its surface, is 
_ unequally distributed that there is three times 
more land in the northern than in the southern 
hemisphere. ‘The torrid zone is chiefly occupied 
by sea, and only one twenty-seventh part of the 
land on one side of the earth has land opposite 
toiton the other. The form assumed by this 
immense mass of water is that of a spheroid, flat- 
tened at the poles; and as its mean level is near- 
ly the same, for anything we know to the con- 
trary, it serves as a base to which all heights of 
land are referred. 
The bed of the ocean, like that of the land, of 


which itis the continuation, is diversified by 
plains and mountains, table-lands and valleys, 
sometimes barren, sometimes covered with ma- 
rine vegetation, and teeming with life. Now it 
sinks into depths which the sounding-line has 
never fathomed, now it appears in chains of isl- 
ands, or rises near to the surface in hidden reefs 
and shoals, perilous to the mariner. Springs of 
fresh water rise from the bottom, volcanoes eject 
their lavas and scoriz, and earthquakes trouble 
the deep waters. 

The ocean is continually receiving the spoils 
of the land, and from that cause would constant- 
ly be decreasing in depth, and, as the quantity of 
water is always the same, its superficial extent 
would increase. There are, however, counter- 
acting causes to check this tendency: the secu- 
lar elevation of the land over extensive tracts in 
many parts of the world is one of the most im- 
portant. Volcanoes, coral islands, and _barrier- 
reefs show that great changes of level are con- 
stantly taking place in the bed of the ocean itself 
—that symmetrical bands of subsidence and 
elevation extend alternately over an area equal 
to a hemisphere, from which it may be concluded 
that the balance is always maintained between 
the sea and land, although the distribution may 
vary in the lapse of time. 


The Pacific, or Great Ocean, exceeds in super- 


fices all the dry land on the globe. It has an 
area of 50 millions of square miles; including 
the Indian Ocean, its area is nearly 70 millions; 
and its breadth from Peru to the coast of Africa 
is 16,000 miles. Its length is less than the At- 
lantic, as it only communicates with the Arctic 
Ocean by Behring’s Straits, whereas the At- 
— as far as we know, stretches from pole to 
pole. 

The continent of Australia occupies a compar- 
atively small portion of the Pacific, while innu- 
merable islands stud its surface many degrees on 
either side of the equator, of which a great num- 
ber are volcanic, showing that its bed has been 





depth which is equal to the height of some of the 
most elevated peaks of the Himalaya; but there 
is reason to believe that many parts of the ocean 
are still deeper. 
Ocean is only 93 feet deep, though on the Nor- 
wegian side, where the coast is bold, the depth is 


A great part of the German 


190 fathoms. 
The pressure at the great depths is enormous. 


In the Aretic Ocean, where the specific gravity 
of the water is lessened, on account of the great- 
er proportion of fresh water produced by the 
melting of the ice, the pressure at the depth ofa 


mile and a quarter, is 2809 pounds on a square 
inch of surface ; this was confirmed by Captain 
Scoresby, who says, in his “ Arctic Voyages,” 
that the wood of a boat suddenly dragged to a 


great depth by a whale, was found, when drawn 
up, so saturated with water forced into its pores, 


that it sank in water like a stone for a year af- 
terwards. Kyven sea-water is reduced in bulk 


from 20 to 19 solid inches at the depth of 20 


miles. The compression that a whale can endure 
is wonderful. Many species of fish are capable 


of sustaining great pressure, as well as sudden 


changes of pressure. Divers in the pearl-fishe- 
ries exert great muscular strength, but man can- 
not bear the increased pressure at great depths, 
because his lungs are full of air, nor can he en- 
dure the diminution of it at great altitudes above 
the earth. 

The depth to which the sun’s light penetrates 
the ocean depends upon the transparency of the 
water, and cannot be less than twice the depth to 
which a person can see from the surface. In 
parts of the Arctic Ocean shells are distinctly 
seen at the depth of 80 fathoms ; and among the 
West India islands, in 80 fathoms water, the 
bed of the’sea is as clear as if seen in the air ; 
shells, corals, and sea-weeds of every hue display 
the tints of the rainbow. 

The purest spring is not more limpid than the 
water of the ocean ; it absorbs all the prismatic 
colours, except that of ultra-marine, which, 
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being reflected in every direction, imparts a hue 
approaching the azure of the sky. The colour 
of the sea varies with every gleam of sunshine or 
passing cloud, although its true tint is always 
the same when seen sheltered from atmospheric 
influence. The reflection of a boat on the shady 
side is often of the clearest blue, while the sur- 
face of the water exposed to the sun is bright as 
burnished gold. The waters of the ocean also 
derive their colour from animalcules of the infa- 
sorial kind, vegetable substances, and minute 
particles of matter. It is white in the Gulf of 
Guinea, black, round the Maldives ; off Califor- 
nia the Vermillion Sea is so called on account of 
the red colour of the infusoria it contains ; the 
same red colour was observed by Magellan near 
the mouth of the river Plate. The Persian Gulf 
is called the Green Sea by eastern geographers, 
and there is a trail of green water off the Arabian 
coast so distinct that a ship has been seen in 
green and blue water at the same time. Rapid 
transitions take place in the Arctic Sea, from ul- 
tramarine to olive-green, from purity to opacity. 
These appearances are not delusive, but constant 
as to place and colour ; the green is produced by 
myriads of minute insects, which devour one an- 
other, and are a prey to the whale. The colour 
of clearer shallow water depends upon that of its 
bed: over chalk or white sand it is apple-green, 
over yellow sand dark-green, brown or black 
over dark ground, and grey over mud. 
M. SoMERVILLE. 





COMMERCE AND PRODUCTIONS OF WESTERN 
AFRICA. 


Her productions are indeed many and multifa- 
rious. 

Cotton.—The demand which exists all over 
the world for this staple, which demand is con- 
stantly increasing without a corresponding in- 
crease in its production, cannot fail to make that 
region of immense consequence in a commercial 
point of view, which can with ease and facility 
raise it. Africa promises largely in the supply 
of this momentous material. Thirty varieties 
have been found growing spontaneously. 8. A. 
Benson, in a recent letter from Bassa Cove, says, 
“ though this Cotton (some sent from Liverpool 
for planting) is of a superior kind, yet it does not 
equal that raised by the natives far in the inte- 
rior, a specimen of which was brought down a 
few days ago from the Pessa country. I have 
sent back, about five days travel, to procure seed 
to plant.” Dr. Lugenbeil states, “I have seen 
trees growing in Liberia yielding cotton equal in 
quality to the best I ever saw from the valley of 
the Mississippi.”” Mr. M‘Queen testifies—“There 
is no country in the world which can produce 
such an immense quantity of cotton, of a quality 
so fine: it is finer than any description of cotton 
we know of: common cotton raised in Africa I 
have had in my possession, which was equal to 





the best quality of American growth,” I 
—— 6=—6d 
also worthy of remark in this connex), 
that the untutored natives manufactyrp a 
ton goods extensively. They are spun (with, 
out any wheel) from their native “ 
and woven in a strip from four to fifi. 
inches wide. Several experiments are pow . 
course of progress which, it is expected will 
solve the question, whether Africa can seediees 
cotton in sufficient quantities to make it a profit 
able article of export. We conceive it will ~“ 
come the competitor of the United States for the 
supply of the American market as well as th»: 
of Europe. This is merely an opinion, howeye; 
and is to be received accordingly. 

Coffee.—The whole land is covered with j: 
Isolated trees, and without cultivation, have bee, 
known to yield from ten to twenty pounds of clean 
dry coffee at one picking ; and, however incredjbjp 
it may appear, yet it is the truth, that a sinelo 
tree in Monrovia yielded four and a half bushels 
in the hull at one time, which, on being shelled 
and dried, weighed thirty-one pounds. In fy. 
ravia and Kaffa, an ass’s load (200 lbs.) can be 
purchased for about a dollar! The reason why 
the “Mocha” coffee is so good, is that it actually 
comes from the Southern parts of Africa! (rani 
Bassa county has already planted 30,000 coffee 
trees, which will bear fruit from thirty to forty 
years. 

Sugar.—The cane grows with unrivalled luxu- 
riance ; and as there are no frosts there to im- 
pede or kill it, it can be brought to great perfec- 
tion. Owing to the low price, and the necessity 
of very expensive machinery for its manufacture, 
it is not probable that Sugar will soon become 
an article of exportation. However, it may be 
raised in sufficient quantities for their own con- 
sumption. Should men of enterprise and capital 
embark in this business, they can, in all proba- 
bility, make it yield a handsome return. It isre- 
corded in history, that before the discovery of 
America, the best sugar estates in existence were 
on the coast of Africa. 

Pepper of all varieties is indigenous, and may 
be procured almost anywhere. It grows on 
bushes four feet high. In quality it is perhaps 
not equalled by that raised in any other clime. 
“Tt is not uncommon to see a native with a 
a bunch of pepper in one hand and a roasted 
cassada in the other, taking, with each mouthful 
of the latter, a pod of the former, one of which 
pods would serve to pepper a full meal for a per- 
son not accustomed to its use.’’ This will be 
good news to those fond of “seasoning.” We 
know of no reason why more of this kind of spice 
is not exported than the amount hereafter spe- 
cified. 

Arrowroot is one of the most common plants 
on the western coast. From the ease with which 
it is raised, and its being one of the most valua- 
able articles of food, it may be made an impor- 
tant element of trade. A farmer in Liberia 
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Cotton, 
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<ured a gentleman that he received one hun- 
ired and thirty pounds from the one-sixteenth of 
sn acre of ground. 

Palm Oil, is procured alone from Africa. It 
s the product of the majestic palm tree—the 
wncient and acknowledged symbol of fertility. 
We find from offiicial documents, that 63 vessels 
with 19,163 tons of oil, entered various ports 
i England in 1847, and 55 vessels, with 18 ,667 
wns, in 1848. This is a large amount, when 
ye bear in mind the rude mode in which it is 
made: A square pitis formedin the ground, 
omething similar to tan pits in this country, 
snd this square place is filled with palm nuts, 
«hich are taken down ripe from the trees, and 
the females trample the oil out in the sun with 
their feet. They continue tramping until the 
yut and oil form one mass. They then extract 
the oil by allowing water to run into this place, 
and take itall up with the palm of the hand, 
scraping it into a calabash. In this tedious and 
dificult process, an immense quantity is lost by 
its running into the ground. There is also a 
great deal left attached to the nut. The oil is 
obtained from the surface of the nut and not 
from the kernel. When we consider the great 
quantity of this oil which may be manufactured 
by proper machinery and the hand of civilization 
to direct and govern it, the wonderful produc- 
tiveness of the palm tree, and the boundless ex- 
tent of territory in which it grows spontaneously, 
and the myriads of inhabitants which swarm 
these fruitful forests ready to labor for the small- 
est consideration; our judgement is that this oil 
vill yet form one of the heaviest articles of traffic 
in the commercial world. 

(rold is obtained along the coast from Gambia 
tothe Bight of Benin. The annual export of 
tals precious metal is at least £300,000 per an- 
nun. The amount of gold dust imported into 
Liverpool alone from Africa, in 1846, was valued 
at £215,000 sterling. Further research—es- 
pecially if pursued by men of science—may prove 
her to be as rich in mineral wealth as California 
or Peru, 

Jron.—Such is the purity of the iron ore ob- 
tained by the natives immediately in the vicinity 
of Liberia, and which they describe as being 
abundant, that they have no farnaces—they need 
none. All their agricultural and war instru- 
ments are made by them of ore, so pure, that 
when heated, it becomes at once sufficiently mal- 
leable to admit of being wrought into any shape 
or form. 

Ivory.—Some idea can be gained of the im- 
mense quantity of Ivory procurable in Africa, 
from the countless number of Elephants existin 
vithin her borders. A drove of 700 to 80 
ave keen known to visit the Bonny country at 


one time, They all have tusks, some of which 
ne been ascertained to weigh 120, 130 and 


pounds each, 
Yarious.—Cocoa, Tobacco, Beeswax, Ginger, 
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Rice, Dye stuffs and Timber, are imported in con- 
siderable quantities into this country and Great 
Britain—especially into the latter. 

Statistics —From a late return of the imports 
and exports of Great Britain from and to the 
coast of Africa, we compile the following table 
of imports in 1846—the last year reported, viz: 
—Cocoa, 2459 Ibs ; Coffee, 24,354 do; Ivory, 
1438 ewts ; Ginger, 6629 lbs; Hides, 874 ewts; 
Palm Oil, 360,452 lbs. or 160 tons; Pepper, 
98,166 lbs; Rice, 1807 ewt; Beeswax, 5226 
ewts; Tobacco, 1224 Ibs; Teakwood, 7686 lbs; 
Mahogany, 270 tons; Gum, 20 lbs; Undressed 
Skins, 7013 in number. 

The exports in 1845 were as follows :-—342 
tons of bar iron, 271 tons of cowries; 203 tons 
of copper rods ; 4059 bales and cases of cottons; 
691 puncheons of earthenware ; 25,959 barrels 
of gunpowder ; 2478 cases of guns, containing 
49,560 muskets; 195 tons of hardware; 8,302 
tons of salt; 51 M. of stone bottles: 60 bales 
of silks; 1,574 hhds. of tobacco; 3,733 hhds 
of rum ; 82 bales of woolens; amounting in value 
to £352,144. 

The custom house value of the e&ports in 
1846 was £421,620 ; in 1847, £518,420—thus 
showing a steady and rapid gain. 

During the same period 159 vessels, comprising 
a tonnage of 37,219 tons, cleared for Africa, and 
185 vessels constituting a tonnage of 42,209 
tons, entered inward to England from Africa. 
Last year and the present have no doubt added 
largely to the number of vessels, tonnage and 
men employed, but of these we have no positive 
information.—N. A. and U. S, Gazette. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
The time is short —1 Cor. vii. 29. 


“The time is short :"—Say, is it joy or sorrow 
These little words unto thy bosom bring ? 
Canst thou look up and see a glorious morrow 
Of life eternal, hastening on its wing? 
O! if from death be plucked indeed the sting, 
How sweet to think that time will soon be o'er! 
Yet, Christian, pause, and of thy God implore 
To search and try thee. Not the wearying 
Of @ worn spirit ‘mid the griefs of earth, 
Doth meeten it for heaven. Ah! patient then 
Wait, cheerfully, thy threescore years and ten— 
Seeking to make more sure thy second birth ; 
Lest, haply, at the last dread hour, thou see, 
Wretched and lost,—the time too “short” for thee. 
A. W. M. 





PEACE. 


Thou art with me, O my Father, 
At early dawn of day ; 

It is thy glory brighteneth 
The upward streaming ray. 

It calls me by its loveliness 
To rise and worship Thee ; 

I feel thy glorious presence ; 
Thy face I may not see, 
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Thou art with me, O my Father, 
In the changing scenes of life, 
In loneliness of spirit, 
And in the weariness of strife. 
My sufferings, my comfortings, 
Alternate at thy will— 
I trust thee! O my Father, 
1 trust thee! and am still. 


Thou art with me, O my Father, 
In evening's darkening gloom ; 
When night enshrouds the sleeping earth, 
Thy presence fills my room. 
The little stars bring messages 
Of kindness from above ; 
I love thee, O my Father, 
And I feel that Thou art Love. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamship Asia arrived at New York on the 
7th inst. bringing Liverpool dates to the 23rd ult. 

EnGianp.—Trade wore an improving aspect, in 
consequence of the anticipated amicable settlement 
of the Continental difficulties. The “ Popish Ag- 
gression ” continued to be the inost prominent sub- 
ject of interest. A Puseyite church had been sur- 
rounded yy a mob during time of service. A party 
of the police arriving on the ground, the congrega- 
tion passed out unmolested. The Catholics were 
preparing an Address to the throne, said to be writ- 
ten by Cardinal Wiseman, assuring the Queen of 
their unalterable loyalty. 

The last accounts from the West Highlands an- 
nounce a failure of the potatoe crop to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

Germany.—The advices from Germany are of a 
more pacific character. The Prussian army has 
evacuated the whole of Electoral Hesse, with the 
exception of the military roads to which they were 
entitled. The head-quarters are again at Washa. 
Austria offers to discontinue her armaments if Prus- 
sia will do the same, and it is believed that no con- 
tinental war will take place. 

France.—A decree of the President has been 
published, calling under arms 40,000 of the 75,800, 
young soldiers, still at disposal of the contingent 
of the class of 1849. Much speculation exists as 
to the cause of this increase of the army. 

Sparn.—Orders have been issned by the Spanish 
government for the release of the two remaining 
Contoy prisoners. 

Turxey.—The rumors of troubles in Turkey are 
confirmed. Inthe Tenth month last, on account 
ofa conscription, the people of Aleppo rose upon 
the soldiers, and horrible scenes are said to have 
ensued, and oany of the Christians were murder- 
ed. The Greek Bishop was among the killed. 

Catrrorni1a.—The steamships Georgia and Cres- 
ent City have arrived, the former on the 7th, and 
the latter on the 8th inst., with dates from San 
Francisco to the first of last month. 

On the 29th of 10th month, as the steamer Saga- 
more was leaving the wharf at San Francisco, with 
a number of passengers estimated from seventy-five 
to an hundred, her boiler exploded, killing or se- 
verely injuring about fifty of those on board. The 
boiler was nearly. new, and the cause of the explo- 
sion had not been ascertained. On the 3!st of the 
same month, the “y, hospital, at that place, was 
destroyed by fire. here were 150 sick persons 
there, who were all safely removed. 


REVIEW. 


The Cholera has made its appearance ; 

ome ance in 

parts of California. A few cases have 
San Francisco, principally among the 
more exposed classes. The disease ha 
more violent at Sacramento than in ay 
the deaths from cholera for the week Previous 
the sailing of the Panama, being about {i/;y ss 

Orecon.—The accounts from Oregon are Sea 
aging, The country appears to be prospering ond 
businessactive. Immigrants, across the plains sa 
tinue to arrive, who usually come well prer.,..., 
for agricnitural or mechanical operations 

Jamatca.—The cholera had somewhat subsided at 
Kingstcn, bnt was raging with great violence iy, ».. 
uplands. It is estimated that at least five thonesnd 
persons have died of thisdisease at Kinostoy »,: 
Port Royal. ~ eis 

Domestic.—The Lunatic Asylum at Apoys, 
Maine, was destroyed by fire on the morning of +. 
4th inst. The number of inmates who pe rished lee 
to be seven or eight. The bodies of seven leat 
been found. Most of the inmates were necess:)y 
urned out, into the open air. Some found ethan 
in the jail and almshouse, others in private dwellincs 
and it is supposed that a few were wandering abroa, 
The fire originated in the air-chamber contionons 
to the furnace, and when discovered had filled ts 
galleries with gas and smoke, which rendered the 
efforts to rescue the patients extremely hazardous. 

A set of disunion and non-intercourse resolvt ios 
have been reported to the Legislature of Sout) 
Carolina. 

The New Albany, Ind., Ledger states that an im. 
mense subterranean cavern has been discovered in 
that State, about eleven miles from the town of 
Carrydon, which far surpasses in extent the Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky. A party recently ex- 
plored it to the distance of five miles without 
coming to its termination. 

The Secretary of the Navy has consented to fit 
out the ship of the line Pennsylvania, to carry ar- 
articles to the World’s Exhibition, provided Con- 
gress will make the necessary appropriations lor 
that purpose. 

ConGress.—Very little business has been tran- 

sacted by either house during the past week. 
_ On the 3d inst., Thomas H. Benton gave notice 
in the Senate of several bills to grant lands to Mis- 
souri for purposes of internal improvements ;—grati\- 
ing to that State, the two per cent fund for the 
same purpose—to grant lands to construct a rail- 
road and common highway from St. Louis to San 
Francisco,—to relinquish tolls on the Louisvilie 
and Portland canal ;—to cede the public lands to 
the States in which they lie ;-and to abolish the 
Sait tax. 

On the 4th the President announced the stan‘- 
ing committées, which are similar to those of last 
year. C. M. Butler, an Episcopalian, was electe: 
Chaplain. A thousand extra copies of the Presi- 
dent’s Message were ordered to be printed. 

House or Representatives.—The principle bu- 
siness on the 3d inst., was the election of —— Gur- 
ley, Presbyterian, as chaplain. {On the 4th J. R. 
Chandler announced the death of Chester Butler, 
and the customary resolutions were passed. On 
the 5th a resolution was adopted to appoit @ Se 
leet committee to inquire and report effectual 
means for carrying into prompt operation the Boun- 
ty Land Bill. “The speaker was authorized to @p- 
point the Standing Committees, and the house ad. 
journed to the 9th inst. 
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